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Keep Fishin' 


C Y 5/4 UNDERS was the durndest cuss, 
For catchin fish he sure was great. 

He never used to wake no fuss 
About the kind of pole or bait, 

Or weather, neither; he’d just say, 

“I’m going to catch a mess today. 

And toward the creek you’d see him slide 
A whistlin’ soft and walkin’ wide. 

I said one day to Cy, says I, 

“ How do you always land ’em, Cy ? 

He gave his bait another cast in, 

An’, laughin’, says; "I just keep fishin’.’’ 

He started readin’ law at night, 

An’, preety soon the first We knoWed, 

He had a law suit, won his fight, 

An’ was a lawyer, I’ll be blowed! 

He knew more law than Squire McKnab ! 

An tho’ he had no “gift of gab” 

To brag about, somehow he made 
A sober sort of talk that played 
The mischief with the other side. 

One day when someone asked if he’d 
Explain how he got in condishin’. 

He laughed and said, "I Just keep fishin' 

Well, Cy is Qov’nor Saunders now, 

A big man ’round the State, you bet! 

To me the same old Cy somehow, 

The same old champeen fisher yet. 

It wa’n’t so much the bait or pole, 

It wa’n’t so much the fishin hole , 

That won for Cy his big success; 

‘TWas just his fishin’ on, I guess. 

A cheerful, steady, hopeful kind 
Of keepin’ at it — don’t you mind ? 

And that is why I can’t help wishin’ 

That more of us would just keep fishin’. 

— CARLYLE FAHLSWORTH STRAUB 

in Field and Stream 
















ZhCpt One Mark Against Him 

‘During 52 Years and 3 Months of Continuous Service, Conductor Bolster Maintained 
the Reputation That Early Won Him the Appellation of “Honest Jack’\ 


F IFTY-TWO years and three months of con 
tinuous service in the employ of the Com¬ 
pany, without a single mark to the discredit 
of that record, won for John C. Bolstek of No. 
57 Walton Street, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., re¬ 
tired passenger conduc¬ 
tor, the appellation of i 

“ Honest Jack.” This 
name was given him by 
some dispatchers some 
forty years or more ago 
after they had learned 
that they could depend 
upon his reports, for it 
is still told by those 
with whom he came in 
contact in an official way 
that once he had given 
his word in regard to the 
movement of a train of 
which he was in charge, 
or in any other respect, 
they could depend upon 
him to do exactly as he 
said. Moreover, they 
also knew that should 
he be obliged to deviate 
from his announced 
course he would notify 
them immediately. 

Due largely to this 
disposition to be honest 
and just in all ways, 

Jack Boi.steb’s friends - 

now are legion. Many 

of them rode with him JOHN C 

off and on from child¬ 
hood until they became men and women with 
children of their own, for he was a passenger 
conductor between the Spa and Troy and Albany 
for more than thirty-eight years. Consequently, 
they knew him well, knew that they could trust 
themselves in his care, knew’ that they could 
ask him a question and receive a civil answer. 



ind knew, too, that he would put their safety’ 
ind comfort before any thought of himself. This 
rust in time ripened into affection and when the 
yord went out that he w r as to retire from the 
icrviee they one and all began to mourn the loss 
of a faithful friend s $ 
Words can scarcely de¬ 
scribe the scenes aboard 
his last train. Many 
were indeed touching. 
They could have been no 
more genuine, no more 
expressive of a profound 
regard, had a father been 
bidding his family good- 
by. That night he re¬ 
turned home laden like 
Santa Claus. His friends 
bad given him cigars by 
the box, and singly a 
hundred or more of the 
latter—each with a bit 
of silk ribbon knotted 
about it. And one ad¬ 
mirer had given him ten 
dollars in gold. Such 
was his popularity. 

What the public lost 
by his retirement, be¬ 
came a much greater loss 
to the Company that he 
had served for so long. 
That loss \vas a veteran 
I of experience, a man who 
had proven himself true 
3LSTER 11 trust and depend¬ 

able in every way. Rail¬ 
roads can ill afford to lose such men. and the fact 
that they do not hurry them out of the service 
is ample proof of this. Although the demand of 
the time is for 11 young blood,” the veteran is 
still the backbone of every organization. He 
serves as a counterbalance to the incoming in¬ 
experienced. unsettled, irresponsible generation 
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of railroad workers who in time and when more 
seasoned may be depended upon to take his place. 
His attainments can well be made the guide of 
others, to be added to as the opportunities of the 
present may permit. 

Ordinarily, in speaking of landmarks reference 
is made to some tree, building, or other fixed ob¬ 
ject, but today we have no more tangible land¬ 
mark of the railroad with its “ turn-outs ” over 
which or past which little woodburners and their 
trains of jimmies ran on “ wild cat ” schedules, 
than Jack Bolster, George Myers, Phil Whit¬ 
aker, John King and others of their kind else¬ 
where on the road. Stored away in memory’s 
chest is the history of those early days, days 
about which we know practically nothing except 
as they may be urged to draw upon their store 
of experience. Much has been written of the rail¬ 
road of fifty or more years ago, of course, but it 
cannot compare with what these pioneers of that 
life can tell us. 

In more than one respect Jack Bolster’s 
record is unique. When he applied for a position 
as a brakeman back in ’73, he was taken into the 
yard at Rutland, Vt., to try his hand at making 
a coupling with a link and pin. He made good, 
but he split a first finger by having it caught be¬ 
tween the old “end blocks ” which other railrond 
men of that day will quickly recall. That was 
the only injury he ever-suffered. He also enjoys 
the distinction of having carried the late Presi¬ 
dent Grover Cleveland and his bride, from Water¬ 
ford Junction to Rouses Point, while on their 
Wedding trip. In sharp contrast with these in¬ 
cidents is the fact that for twenty-two consecu¬ 
tive years he had George Myers, now retired, as 
his engineer, and for the last twenty-three years 
of his career, Bill Hatpin, still in service, was 
his brakeman on Nos. 30 and 41. 

He was born at Rutland, Vermont. November 
fi. 1S53, and was the oldest of four children of 
the late Alfred W. Bolster, who had been a farmer 
but who was then engaged in the trucking busi¬ 
ness. One brother, Frank, now dead, became an 
engineer between New London, Conn., and Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., on the Central Vermont, and the 
other brother, William, is now a conductor on the 
Rock Island, running between Rock Island and 
Omaha. The fourth child was a sister, Mrs. Etta 
Taylor, of Weston, Vt. 

Except for a few years when he was engaged 
with his father in the trucking business, his en¬ 
tire life has been devoted to railroad work. To 
his record of fifty-two years and three months 
with our Company may be added another two 
years during which he was employed as a brake- 
man on the Central Vermont where he ran with 
John Clifford, a brother of Bill Clifford, one of 
our passenger conductors now running between 
Rutland and Whitehall. They worked out of 
Rutland to Bellows Falls and Brattleboro, or in 


way freight service between Rutland and St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Coming to our road at the conclusion of that 
service, on September 15, 1873, he was employed 
by “ Ed ” Abbott, who died at Watervliet last fall. 
Abbott was then serving as a conductor on 
a way freight between Rutland and Whitehall. 
Tiui Hurley was the engineer and had the Rut¬ 
land, or No. 136, which was one of the first two 
hard coal burners to be used on that part of the 
road. The other was the Ticondoroga and they 
were considered “ big engines ” in that day. 

Next, he was with John Stanley on Trains Nos. 
29 and 30 which constituted the “ night freight 
line ” between Rutland and Schenectady by the 
way of Whitehall. Then he broke for Charlie 
Frost between Rutland and Eagle Bridge, when 
the only accommodations afforded passengers were 
to be found in a “ mule car ” or combination 
coach, and with other conductors well known in 
that day. 

His promotion to a conductor came wholly as 
a surprise. He was standing on top of the last 
car in the Schenectady-Rutland day freight one 
day as No. 1 pulled into the yards at Whitehall. 
On the rear platform of the last passenger coach 
was Theodore Voorhees, the superintendent, who, 
seeing Bolster, motioned that he wanted to talk 
with him. A few minutes later Voorhees was tell¬ 
ing him that he wanted him to take a wild-cat 
train between Green Island and Port Henry, which 
he did thereby gaining his promotion to a con¬ 
ductor on October 1 , 1879. He then continued to 
work in freight service until July 4, 18S7, when 
he was taken off a way freight and given Nos. 7 
and 8, and thereafter remained in passenger work. 
On October 13, 1891, George Myers became his 
engineer and the two worked together until 
September 29, 1913, or approximately twenty-two 
years. 

With the exception of about three years, be¬ 
tween 1915 ami 1918. when he was on the Adiron¬ 
dack branch during a time when the crew that 
ran No. 30 to Albany, made a return trip to 
Whitehall in freight service, he was on trains 
Nos. 30 and 41 from the fall of 1891 to the time 
of his retirement. The only serious wreck of his 
whole career occurred on May IS. 1895, when a 
southbound freight train sideswiped No. 41 in the 
south end of the yard at Saratoga Springs, set¬ 
ting the train off to one side of the track but not 
overturning it, and stripping it of every win¬ 
dow. Myers’ fireman was killed, but no pas¬ 
sengers suffered that fate. 

llis wife was a native of Montreal and they 
bad been married forty-five years when she died 
on November 10, 1919. To them two sons were 
born, one of whom died in January. ISflI. The 
other son is George B. Bolster of Saratoga 
Springs. 

Mr. Bolster is a member of the Order of Rail¬ 
way Conductors and of St. Peter’s church of his 
home city. 
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Installment Buying 

For Those Who Lack, the Will Power to Keep from Plunging Too Deeply Into Debt, 
Thus Mortgaging Their Future, the Pay-As-You-Go Habit Has Many Pitfalls 

.By DOLLAR DOWN 


S TEP to the music of “A Dollar Down and a 
Dollar a Week!” It’s the rage in America 
today. We are credit buyers by reputa¬ 
tion, and through habit. The installment bee 
has stung us and we seem quite helpless under its 
spell of “ Pay as you go.” You don't believe 
that? Perhaps not. 

But it has been re¬ 
liably estimated, nev¬ 
ertheless, that our 
pace in this respect is 
in excess of $5,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

Quite naturally, of 
course, the subject of 
“ Installment Buy¬ 
ing ” has its propon¬ 
ents as well as its 
opponents. Some of 
our most successful 
men are dead set 
against it in any 
form. One of these, 
whom we all know as 
an ideal employer, is 
George F. Johnson, 
president of the En- 
dicott-Johnson shoe 
manufacturing inter¬ 
ests. In his opinion 
this means of urging 
the poor into debt is 
“one of the vilest 
systems yet devised 
to create trouble, dis¬ 
content, and unhappi¬ 
ness ”; and that “ in 
placing a mortgage 
upon the health of 
the workers, their 
jobs and their earn¬ 
ing powers, it is just 
nboitt a thousand times worse than the old ‘ liquor 
habit.’ ” lie is ever warning his employes, there¬ 
fore, against the folly of falling into the habit of 
buying on the installment plan. 

On the other hand, some equally as big busi 
ness men profess to see no apparent future dan¬ 
ger in the practice. Particularly true is this 


among the manufacturers of the automobile, 
some of whom argue that the time-payment busi¬ 
ness may indefinitely forestall a business turn- 
down. Despite the sincerity with which they are 
supposed to speak, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that on an average 75V& per cent of all motor 
cars are sold on 
credit. Deferred pay¬ 
ments on automobiles 
sold during 1925 
amounted to no less 
than $2,000,000,000 
as compared with 
cash payments ol $1,- 
000,000,000. Just 
what the status of 
the automobile indus¬ 
try might be were it 
not for the easy terms 
upon which cars may 
be acquired, is a mat¬ 
ter of conjecture. * 
It is through the 
installment plan of 
purchase that many 
people are able to en¬ 
joy the use of those 
things they might 
not otherwise acquire, 
or not acquire for 
some time to come. 
For those who have 
the will power to con¬ 
fine their purchases of 
ibis kind within the 
limits of essentials, 
t h e easy payment 
privilege may prove 
somewhat of an ad¬ 
vantage. although in 
the majority of in¬ 
stances it will be 
found that the tax, or interest charge, which in 
many instances ranges upward of 10 per cent, 
argues in favor of cash purchases. Scarcely can 
the principles of thrift be associated with in¬ 
stallment buying in any instance. 

Getting beyond the snfe boundaries of essen¬ 
tials and into the field of non-essentials is where 


Dollar Down, Dollar a Week 

A FRIEND of wine bought a gramo- 
/ 1 phone, 

For a dollar down and a dollar a 
tree/, - . 

This is the easiest graft I're known — 
This dollar down and a dollar a week. 

So he hough I a chair and a fountain pen, 

.1 runabout car and a store and then 
.1 set of the “ Lives of Our Famous Men." 
For a dollar down and a dollar a week. 

Then he bought two bran’ new radio sets. 
For a. dollar down and a dollar a week, 
And a . dozen cartons of cigarets. 

For a. dollar down and a dollar a week. 
Then he bough t a ring that was fair to see 
For the lily-white hand of his bride to be: 
And after the wedding the minister's fee 
11 as a dollar down and a dollar a week. 

'Then he bought a house for his familec 
A t a. dollar down and a. dollar a week, 

And when they got sick the. doctor's fee, 
li as a dollar d-own and a dollar a week. 
Then said his wife, “I must be free: 

These weekly payments are ruining me!’’ 

she got a divorce and the alimoneo 
H as a dollar down and a dollar a week! 

— Patton's Monthly, 


15, 1036 
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we risk the plunge that threatens to mortgage 
our future. It is there that we chance the worry 
and embarrassment of debt that all too often re¬ 
sults in a breakdown when the burden no longer 
can be borne with fortitude. We can no more 
afford to buy non-essentials on the credit plan 
than can we afford to buy them for cash, but in 
the face of easy payments we are inclined to for¬ 
get this. Their purchase, no matter how negoti¬ 
ated, will tend to disrupt our financial status for 
all time, if carried on to too great an extent. 

The young lady stenographer who mortgages 
herself in order that she may wear clothes as 
costly or more costly than those worn by the wife 
of her employer, the young man who mortgages 
himself in order that he may l>ecome established 
in a sport car. or the man and wife who buys 
that which they cannot well afford, but buy it, 
nevertheless, because it can be had on easy pay¬ 
ments not only are embarrassing themselves for 
the present but are placing a mortgage upon 
another day when the dollar needed for food and 
the warmth of a home will not be forthcoming from 
a pay envelope but must be the dollar they have 
managed to save during the years of plenty. 
When the easy-payment, the pay-as-you-go, the 
: dollar-down-and-a-dollar-a-week habit is allowed 
to consume that dollar then a mortgage is, in¬ 
deed, placed upon old age. 

Allusion to the practice of installment buying 
as a habit may cause some one to question the 
propriety of such n remark, whether there is 
reason for it or not. Let’s see. then, if it may 
properly be made. On the basis of a reliable 
study it has been determined that approximately 
only 10 per cent of the population buys for cash; 
30 per cent buys on charge accounts, and the re¬ 
maining 60 per cent constitutes the great army 
of installment purchasers. The automobile leads 
in the volume of installment buying, furniture is 
next, then jewelry, washing machines, phono¬ 
graphs, vacuum cleaners, pianos, radios and what 
not. 

Price seems to matter but little, and there 
lurks another danger of the habit. The one need is 
that of being able to produce the necessary down- 
payment. The mania, therefore, is overpowering. 
It cultivates a taste for luxuries that knows no 
satiation. So it is that the wage earner’s pay- 
envelope is split between a number of credit deal¬ 
ers until scarcely enough remains with which to 
purchase the bare necessities of life until another 
pay day shall roll around. In not a few instances, 
this habit also has led to the disgrace of other¬ 
wise reliable folk. Suddenly faced with the in¬ 
ability to meet installment obligation's they sim¬ 
ply “move on ” to some other locality when their 
furniture, piano, phonograph and automobile have 
been taken from them. 

Not long ngo, the Hardware Retailer in speak¬ 
ing of installment buying said editorially: 

“This expensive, wasteful system of mortgag¬ 


ing the prospective earnings of the consumer is 
developing into a race between various industries 
to see which can get the biggest share. The prac¬ 
tice not only tends to double the cost of retail 
selling, but strikes at the very moral fibre of the 
nation by discounting the need of restraint, or 
self-denial. 

“It does violence to all teachings of thrift 

* * It is based upon the insidious appeal 

, .f ‘ Get what you want when you want it. Count 
not the cost. Live as others live; have what they 
have, regardless of income or station. Yesterday 
is gone, tomorrow is not here. Knjoy today.’ 

“ < Look,’ assert the proponents of installment 
selling, ‘ at what the automobile people have done. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of automobiles have been 
-old to people who could not have bought them 
except for the installment plan.’ Little thought 
i hose people give to the foreboding that creeps so 
often into the conversation of men who think of 
tomorrow; who weigh the evils that have been 
wrought by automobile dissipation, as well ns the 
convenience and pleasure the motor ear has 
brought. Manufacturers who are most vigorous 
in their efforts to educate the public to this form 
of buying, spending millions to this end, do not 
sell on the installment plan. Nor do they borrow 
money at the excessive rates that installment 
money costs the consumer. 

“ Time was when n man could borrow five thou¬ 
sand dollars to buy a home, but not five hundred 
to gratify his desire for some luxury. But the 
barriers thus placed by wise bankers have been 
thrown down through the establishment of finance 
corporations which will lend money to finance the 
purchase of luxuries—at a price. And that price 
is an interest rate varying from 20 to 30 per cent. 

“We wax vigorous in our denunciation of the 
high cost of Government, as evidenced by taxes— 
for taxes take part of the consumer’s dollar. And 
we know that a large portion of our tax money 
goes to pay interest. And we know that the Gov¬ 
ernment docs not borrow money at 20 per cent 
rates. Yet we permit, or even aid, the establish¬ 
ment of a selling system where the interest rate 
consumes far more than the most extravagant 
wastes in which any Government ever indulged. 

“ This money does not come from thin air. The 
consumer has a dollar. It goes so far. Tf from 
20 to 30 cents of it goes to pay interest on money 
borrowed to make a purchase, the consumer has 
not been benefited; nor the retailer in the ulti¬ 
mate. The very act. while satisfying a created 
desire, reduces the ability of the consumer to buy 
other things; perhaps of greater importance to 
his well being.” 


“ Judge," cried the prisoner In the dock, " have 
I got to be tried by a woman Jury?" 

“ Be quiet,” whispered his counsel, 

•* I wont be quiet! Judge, X can’t even fool my 
own wife, let alone twelve strange women. I’m 
guilty.”— Exchange. 
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Ye Olde Coaching Days 

‘Dash and Splendor of the Coachmen’s World and Their Famous System of Travel, 
Was Shattered by the Advent of the Railways, Never to be Reconstructed 


W HEN the Romans 
came to England 
they found the 
chariots differed in certain 
respects from those of Ro¬ 
man construction; they were 
open in front instead of at 
the back, whilst the pole 
went straight out between 
the horses and was broad 
enough for the driver to walk along; the wheels 
were high and had long scythes fixed to fhe axle- 
trees, so that when driven at full speed through 
the ranks of the enemy they produced a devastat¬ 
ing effect. 

■ The writers of old chronicles mention the use 
use of “ whirlcotes,” which were litters borne by 
men or horses. In these women and sick persons 
travelled, but it was not till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth that regular coaches were first intro¬ 
duced into England. 

The sixteenth century then saw the establish¬ 
ment of private coaches; the seventeenth of stage 
coaches; the eighteenth of mail coaches; the 
nineteenth of railways, and the twentieth of 
aeroplanes. 

Alay Day was the great time for racing and 
trials of speed, and by tacit agreement rules and 
penalties were suspended, it being understood 
that passengers who were foolhardy enough to 
get in a coach on May Day did so at their own 
peril. On May Day then the stage coaches ap¬ 
peared in all their glory, with horses groomed to 
perfection, resplendent in new sets of brown har¬ 
ness and embroidered saddlecloths, whilst the 
stable boys decorated them with rosettes and 
arches of flowers over their heads. Coachmen 
and guards cut a brave dash in new scarlet coats, 
white breeches, top-boots, white hats, and wearing 
large bouquets of flowers. The coachmen had 
their whips tied with colored ribbons, and the 
guards’ ribbons were equally gay. Festoons of 
‘ evergreens and flowers hung down the sides of 
the coach, and gaily-colored arches spanned the 
luggage on the roof. 

One of the most famous Alav Day feats was 
the race between the “Age” and the “ Royal Wil¬ 
liam,” which for a long time ran in opposition on 
the Oxford Road. On Alay 1st, 1834, the “ Royal 
William” left the Golden Cross at Oxford with 
four browns, whilst the “Age ” started from the 


Vine Hotel in the High 
Street with a mixed team. 
The two coaches tore along 
the Oxford Road to the ac¬ 
companiment of various 
martial airs on the long 
bugles of their respective 
guards. 

Joe Tollit on the “Age ” 
won, getting into London 
:it 2:40. thus doing the fifty-four miles in three 
hours and forty minutes. 

The number of horses used on a fast coach was 
at the rate of one for every mile of distance. It 
was not often that the period of their usefulness 
exceeded three years. It was the pace that told 
mi them. The horses on the slower conches lasted 
much longer. One coach proprietor had a mare 
who went a hundred miles a week on his coach 
for fourteen years, and was still considered the 
best stager on the road. 

The introduction of steam as a means of trans¬ 
port was an innovation that swept the coaches 
right off the road and irretrievably destroyed 
them. It was not merely a readjustment of an 
existing system, ns the mail coaches had been, but 
the substitution of an entirely new order of 
things which revolutionized travel. 

The tragedy of their lives lay in the fact that 
(he railway shattered the coachmen’s world, leav¬ 
ing them isolated figures of an obsolete past that 
never, under any circumstances, could be recon¬ 
structed. 

We sometimes forget that, just as at sea steam 
came when sail was reaching perfection, so the 
railway arrived when the genius of a Scottish 
engineer had transformed the main roads. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the mail 
from London to Holyhead had taken 27 hours to 
cover 162 miles, or six miles an hour; in 1835 the 
time taken was 16*4 hours, or just ten miles an 
hour. One or two mails contrived to average 
eleven miles an hour. Even the motor car, over 
great distances, when big towns have to be passed, 
can only double this speed, unless driven without 
regard "for the lives of those who use the roads. 
It is not astonishing if those who had the choice 
of travelling inside if weather were foul, or on 
the box beside one of the celebrated “ artists of 
(he ribbons” if it were fair, felt that the railway 
^roncliHPil on Paee 12) 


r llE rapid decline in railroad 
passenger business, due to the 
competition of the motor bus 
and the privately owned motor pas- 
sniger vehicle, until its effect on ac¬ 
commodation trains, makes the fol¬ 
lowing information, digested largely 
from V. A. Wilson’s book on “ The 
reaching Era,’’ a matter of interest. 
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God works in all things; all obey 

His first propulsions from the night: 

Wake thou and watch! the world is gray 
icith morning tight. 

—Whittier. 

Qrade Crossing Accidents 

RAD® crossing accidents are most shock¬ 
ing.' The very thought of people being 
Jwtruck down while on pleasure or busi¬ 
ness bent, and killed or maimed, makes the blood 
run Cold. Railroad officials deplore these mis¬ 
haps and are constantly spending enormous sums 
of money in diverous ways to prevent their repe¬ 
tition. The men at the throttles of our locomo¬ 
tives dread them and are doing all in their power 
to guard against them. And the newspapers, 
though too willing many times to place the full 
responsibility upon the carriers, present almost 
daily a vivid picture of what may happen when 
haste and thoughtlessness take the place of good 
judgment at railroad crossings. No one, in fact, 
attempts to excuse or condone a single such 
accident. 

To get away from the thought that the motor¬ 
ist is largely to blame is a difficult matter, how¬ 
ever. Never has there been a time in the memory 
of any driver but that lie or she has been familiar 
with what may result through negligence at 
points where railroads and highways cross at 
grade. For the sake of personal safety it should 
be understood that there never is a moment but 
that a train is due at such a crossing. Trains 
do not ramble at will; their course is over beaten 
paths nearly a hundred years old, plainly 
marked, in accordance with the law, at points 
where danger lurks. To “ Stop, Look and 
Listen.” requires but a second, a second well 
spent for it may spare a life. 

Then, too, the patrons of the railroads, their 


shippers and passengers, have equal rights with 
the users of automobiles. In fact, they are rep¬ 
resented in a majority iii any train and might 
therefore lay claim to the right of way. But that 
is neither here nor there, of course. Figures are 
more s ! gniflcant and a study of them will show 
to just what extent the motorist is careless. 
Suppose, then, that we satisfy our curiosity in 
this respect by seeing what happened during 
111*25: 

In that year there was a total of 7.04R grade 
crossing accidents for the country as a whole, com¬ 
pared with its record of 22,500 automobile fatali¬ 
ties. an increase of approximately 2,200 over those 
of 1924, these latter figures being based on the 
official reports of 147 cities. The motor car death 
rate per 100,000 population has increased from 
14.9 in 1923 to 15.7 in 1924, and to 17.2 in 1925. 
Going back to 1913, it is found that motor vehicle 
accidents in streets and highways have increased 
700 per cent. 

Ts it not evident, in view of these figures, that 
the motorist is a most careless person. Little 
wonder is it, then, that he should gamble with 
the second or two involved at a grade crossing, 
and win or lose according to his luck. Motorists 
can cross railroad tracks safely if they will. 
There is no disputing this fact. In 1924, the 
vehicles of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
crossed railroad tracks 31,000,000 times without 
an accident, an average of 85,000 safe crossings 
a day. What can the lone motorist who places 
himself in combat with a locomotive or train say 
of this record. Tt should, indeed, put him to 
shame. 

Hard Study Most Essential 

LTHOUGH frankly admitting that a col¬ 
lege education is of inestimable value to 
the young man who today takes up railroad 
work for his life’s profession, the Railway Aye, 
on the other hand, declares editorially that— 

“ No young man of ability and ambition who 
lias entered railway service without a college edu¬ 
cation need be discouraged for that reason. A 
man does not have to go to college to get an edu¬ 
cation good enough to fit him for advancement 
to a high position in industry or in most pro¬ 
fessions. There are many railroad men who have 
become well and broadly educated without ever 
entering college. But they did not become edu¬ 
cated merely by experience in doing daily the 
work to which somebody else assigned them. 
They became educated by hard study outside of 
their regular working hours which broadened 
their knowledge, and by deliberate .effort, both 
outside and inside their regular working hours, 
to increase the strength and range of their men¬ 
tal powers." 
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TT/ie ^Codern ‘Tfailroad 

Important Part Taken By Our Company, In Solving the Country’s Internal Transpor¬ 
tation Problems, Is Clearly Outlined Here by Edward Hungerford 


T HE very first efforts towards transportation 
development lay in the canal works. 
Canals had already proved their success 
in England and within the continental Europe, 
and their introduction into the United States 
established their value from the beginning. Some 
of the earliest of these were built in New Eng¬ 
land before the Revolution. After the close of 
that.conflict many others were planned and built. 
The great enterprise of the State of New York 
in planning and building the Erie, or Grand 
Canal, as it was at first called, from Albany to 
Buffalo—from Atlantic tidewater to the naviga¬ 
ble Great Lakes was a tremendous stimulus to 
similar enterprises along the entire seaboard. 
Canals were built for many hundreds of miles, 
and in nearly every case they proved their worth 
at the outset. Canals were also projected for 
many, many hundreds of additional miles, for 
the success of the earliest of these ditches was a 
great encouragement to the other investments of 
the sort, even where there existed far less neces¬ 
sity for their construction. Then there was a 
halt to canal building for a little time. 

The invention of the steamboat was an incen¬ 
tive indirectly to canal growth but there were 
other things that halted the minds of farsighted 
and conservative men. Canals were fearfully ex¬ 
pensive things; and expensive repairs were neces¬ 
sary to keep them in order. Moreover, there 
were many winter months in which they were 
frozen and useless. It was quite clear to these 
farsighted men from the outset that the canal 
was not the real solution of the transportation 
problem upon which rested the internal develop¬ 
ment of the United States. 

They turned their attention to roads. But, 
while roads were comparatively easy to maintain 
and were possible routes of communication the 
entire year round, they could not begin to com¬ 
pare with the canals in point of tonnage capacity, 
because of the limitations of the drawing power 
of animals. Some visionary souls experimented 
with sail wagons, but of course with no practical 
results. 

At this time there came distinct rumors from 
across the sea of a new transportation method in 
England—the. railroad. The English railroads 
were crude affairs built to handle the products 
of the collieries in the northeast corner of the 
country, to bring the coal down to the docks. 
But there came more rumors—of a young engi¬ 


neer, one Stephenson, who had perfected some 
sort of a steam wagon that would run on rails— 
a locomotive he called it,—and there was to be 
one of these railroads built from Stockton to 
Darlington to carry passengers and also freight. 
These reports were of vast interest to the earnest 
men who were trying to solve this perplexing 
problem of internal transportation. Some of 
them, who owned collieries up in the north¬ 
eastern portion of Pennsylvania and who were 
concerned with the proposition of getting their 
product to tidewater, were particularly inter¬ 
ested. These gentlemen were called the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, and they had already ac¬ 
complished much in building a hundred miles of 
canal from ITonesdale, an interior town, across a 
mountainous land to Kingston on the navigable 
Hudson river. But the canal, considered a monu¬ 
mental work in its day, solved only a part of the 
problem. There still remained the stiff ridge of 
the Moosic mountain that no canal work might 
ever possibly climb. 

To the Delaware and Hudson Company, then, 
the railroad proposition was of absorbing inter¬ 
est, of sufficient interest to warrant it in sending 
Horatio Allen, one of the canal engineers, all the 
way to England for investigation and report. 
Allen was filled with the enthusiasm of youth. 
ITe went prepared to look into a new era in trans¬ 
portation. 

In the meantime other railroad projects were 
also under way in the country, short and crude 
affairs though they were. As early as 1807, Silas 
Whitney built a short line on Beacon Hill, Bos¬ 
ton, which is accredited as being the first Ameri¬ 
can railroad. Tt was a simple affair with an in¬ 
clined plane which wos used to handle brick; and 
it is said that it was preceded twelve years by 
an even more crude tramway, built for the same 
purpose. Another early short length of railroad 
was built by Thomas Leiper at his quarry in 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania. It has its chief 
interest from the fact that it was designed by 
John Thomson, father of J. Edgar Thomson, 
who became at a much later day president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and who is 
known as one of the master minds in American 
Transportation progress. Similar records re¬ 
main of the existence of a short line near Rich¬ 
mond, Va., built to carry supplies to a powder 
mill, and other lines at Bear Creek Furnace, 
Pennsylvania, and at Nashua. N. II. But the 
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only one of these roads that seems to have at¬ 
tained a lasting distinction was one built by 
Gridley Bryant in 1826 to carry granite for the 
Bunker Hill monument from the quarries at 
Quincy, Mass., to the docks four miles distant. 
This road was built of heavy wooden rails at¬ 
tached in a substantial way to stone sleepers im¬ 
bedded in the earth. It attained considerable 
distinction and became of such general interest 
that a public house was opened alongside its rails 
to accommodate sightseers from afar who came 
to see it. This railroad continued in service for 
more than a quarter of a oentury. 

But the motive power of all these railroads 
was the horse; and it was patent from the outset 
that the horse had neither the staying nor the 
hauling powers to make him a real factor in the 
railroad situation. So when Horatio Allen re¬ 
turned to New York from England in January, 
182i>, with glowing accounts of the success of the 
English railroads, he found the progressive men 
of the Delaware and Hudson anxiously awaiting 
an inspection of the Stourbridge IAon, one of four 
locomotives purchased by Allen for importation 
into the United States. Three of these machines 
were from the works of Foster, Rastrick & Co., 
of Stourbridge; the fourth was the creation of 
Stephenson’s master hand. The Irion arrived in 
May of that year, and after having been sot up 
on blocks and fired for the benefit of a group of 
scientific men in New York it was shipped by 
river and canal to Honesdale. 

Allen placed the Stourbridge IAon —which re 
scmbled a giant grasshopper with its mass of ex 
terior valves, and joints—on the crude wooden 
track of the railroad, which extended over the 
mountain to Carbondale, seventeen miles distant. 
A few days later—the ninth of August to hi' 
exact—he ran the Lion, the first turning of an 
engine wheel upon American soil. Details of that 
scene have come easily down to today. The track 
ivas built of heavy hemlock stringers on which 
bars of iron, two and a quarter inches wide and 
one half an inch thick, were spiked. The engine 
weighed seven tons, instead of three as had been 
expected. It so happened that the rails had be 
come slightly warped just above the terminal of 
the railroad, where the track crossed the Dacka 
waxen Creek on a bending trestle. Allen had 
been warned against this trestle and his only 
response was to call for passengers upon the 
initial ride. No one accepted. There was a 
precious Pennsylvania regard shown for the 
safety of one’s neck. So, after running the en¬ 
gine up and down the coal dock for a few min¬ 
utes. Allen waved good-bye and opened the throt¬ 
tle wide and dashed away from the village around 
the abrupt curve and over the trembling trestle 
at a rate of ten miles an hour. The crowd which 
had expected to Ree the engine derailed, broke 
into resounding cheers. The initial trial of the 
locomotive had served to prove its worth. 

The career of the Stourbridge IAon was short 

ten 


lived. It hauled coal cars for a little time at 
Honesdale; but it was too big an engine for so 
slight a railroad, and it was soon dismantled. 

Mr. Allen held no short-lived career. His ex¬ 
periments with the locomotive ranked him as a 
railroad engineer of the highest class, and before 
the year 1829 closed he was made chief engineer 
of what was at first known as the Charleston & 
Hamburg railroad, and afterwards as the South 
Carolina railroad. This was an ambitious pro¬ 
ject, designed to connect the old Carolina seaport 
with the Savannah river, 136 miles distant. It 
achieved its greatest fame as the railroad which 
first operated a locomotive of American manu¬ 
facture. 

This engine, called the Best Friend of Charles¬ 
ton. was built at the West Point Foundry in New 
York City and was shipped to Charleston in the 
fall of 1830. It was a crude affair, and on its 
trial trip, on November 2, of that year, it sprung 
a wheel out of shape and became derailed. Still 
if was a beginning; and after the wheels had been 
put in good shape it entered into regular service, 

* * It could haul four or five cars with 

forty or fifty passengers, so the Charleston & 
Hamburg became the first of our steam railroads 
with a regular passenger service. A little later, 
a bigger and better engine, also of American 
manufacture and called the West Point, was sent 
down from New York. 


Cooperstown&S.V.Railroad. 
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c&reat Your Mind Well 


it a point to get your mind on something oi a 
happier nature. Fill your mind so full of cheer¬ 
ful things, that there will be no room left for the 
imaginary. Make it a point to find some interest 
outside yourself. Try to make your religion a 
vital thing which will be a source of mental 
strength and poise. Get a good hobby and be¬ 
come really absorbed in it. Learn again, if you 
have forgotten, how to play. Put your mind more 
frequently on the needs of the other fellow, for¬ 
getting about yourself. 

“ Guard against unwholesome emotions such as 
anger, fear, jealousy, envy, rage, hatred, and the 
like. We cannot afford to let our emotions run 
away with us, for when we are no longer masters 
ntireulvcH wb are nettine nrettv far away from 


physical health. If our mental health fails we 
become less than we might be; we fall short of 
being our true selves, of doing our best work, and 
of getting the greatest amount of joy and satis¬ 
faction out of life. We ourselves, our very per¬ 
sonalities, are part and parcel of our minds. 

« Life,” observes l)r. Stanley P. Davies, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the New York State Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, “is a matter of using a cer¬ 
tain amount of vital energy found inside our¬ 
selves. Our minds direct the ways in which this 
energy is spent. The normal person uses it to 
direct it into channels which will be useful to 
him. He spends a necessary amount of it in 
working in order that he may provide for his 
everyday needs. lie spends a certain amount of 
it in reading and education so that he may in¬ 
crease his knowledge. He spends a certain amount 
of it in physical exercise and other forms of 


ould be just as ready to consult a J 
bout a mental or nervous strain as 
an oculist for an eye strain. More 
ict. for what is more important than! 

Our dispositions are not things that! 
ke the color of our eyes. They can be 
ore or less, if we will do something 
It is not easy, of course, to get rid of 
cntal habit and put a right one in its 
it can be done and increased happiness 
icy will be the reward. 

•our mind well. If you take good care 
ody by means of proper food, rest, 
and medical attention when yon are 
t you do the same for your mind. Give 
me mental food, such as good books, 
is. good plays, and happy associations, 
mind the rest it needs and the recrea- 
eds. See a mental specialist if your 
, frazzled, or you feel mentally worn 
ou wish to be master of your own 
m must first be master of your mind.” 


ON THE “ FARM." CARBONDALE YARD 
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First United States Coinage 

T HE earliest coinage for America was made 
in 1612 for the Virginia Company, on the 
Sommers Islands, now called Bermudas. 
The coin was of brass, with the legend “ Sommer 
Island,” and a “ hogge on one side in memory of 
the hogges which were found on their first land¬ 
ing.” This was the famous “ hog money.” 

Earliest Colonial coinage was in Massachusetts 
in 1652, in a “Mint Ilowse. ” established in Bos¬ 
ton, the “ quoines ” being a shilling, sixpence and 
three penny piece. Before this the currency of 
the colonists was a very mixed one. Musket balls 
passed for change at a farthing apiece, and were 
legal tender for sums under a shilling. Tobacco 
and tobacco receipts were legal tender; corn and 
beans and codfish were also employed. Wampum, 
however, was the commonest currency of all. It 
was the shell-bead money of the Indians, and was 
E soon accepted by the colonists as a convenient 
'%. token. 

-^ ei the Declaration of Indepenednce each 
f|j||jstute issued its own currency until the mint of 
p|fthe United States was authorized bv the Act of 
Its general operation began in Philadel- 
phiaAhe following year. 

The fiyert coin struck by authority of the United 
States mint, was a copper cent, in October, 1763. 
It was commonly called the “ chain cent.” and 
bore as a device a head of the Goddess of Liberty, 
hair streaming backward freely and unbound. On 
the reverse side was a circle of fifteen links formed 
into a chain. Another variety of the same gen¬ 
eral design, with a wreath substituted for the 
chain, was issued in the same year. The first 
half-cent of 1703 was of the same style, with a 
wreath of a chain. 

The. first silver dollar and half-dollar, struck 
in 1794, had a head of Liberty, tresses loose and 
falling' below the neck. On the reverse was an 
BP§B8|Jie with outstretched wings on a rock. The 
ij|SP first half-dime, in the same year, hns the same 
j§jpr design. The first dime, in the same year, was in 
general design like the dollar. The first gold 
eagle and half-eagle (1795) had a head of Lib¬ 
erty wearing the liberty cup.— The Mutual Maga¬ 
zine. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
JUNE, 1926 


Death benefits .... $29,200 
Health benefits - 8.584 

Accident benefits - . . . 1,180 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits - . - . 2,900 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 569 

Total benefits ... $42,433 


Where the Earnings Qo 

T 1IE earnings of one of every four miles of 
railroad in this country are eaten up by 
taxes. This imposes an iniquitous burden 
on business, upon every family in the land. A 
cut of $2,000,000,000 a year in national Govern¬ 
ment expenditures has been more than offset by a 
still larger increase in State and local taxes. 
President Coolidge has done his part. It is now 
for Governors of States and heads of municipali¬ 
ties to do theirs. Xor are the rest of us without 
responsibility. Although our farmers have been 
the loudest protesters against tax levies, it is not 
on record that they moved a finger to check the 
local and State expenditures which made in¬ 
creased taxes necessary. The time has come to 
call a halt. It is not in the nature of things 
that prosperity will always stay with us. The 
higher taxes mount, the harder will our tax bur¬ 
dens become when depression overtakes us. The 
time to prepare for poor times is during good 
times. Let us curtail public expenditures before 
the load becomes unbearable.— Forbes. 

Ye Olde Coaching Days 
(Continued from Page 7) 

was not only likely to become a spoil-sport but 
promised them personally no compensating ad¬ 
vantages. In 1834 Egerton Warburton voices 
their opinion very’ neatly: 

Here’s to the team, Sir, all harnessed to start, 
Brilliant in Brummagem leather; 

Here’s to the Waggoner skilled in his art, 
Coupling the cattle together. 

Let the steam pot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 

Give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot. 

Here’s to the dear little damsels within, 

Here’s to the swells on the top, Sir; 

Here’s to the music in three feet of tin, 

And here’s to the tapering crop, Sir. 

Let the steam pot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 

Give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot. 

Here’s to Mac Adam the Mac of all Macs, 
Here’s to the road we ne’er tire on; 

Let me but roll o’er the granite, he cracks, 

Bide ye who like it on iron. 

Let the steam pot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 

Give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot. 


11 is na tural to sleep u'ith your eyes closed — 
hut the fellow who is asleep with his eyes open 
never will know success .— The Colgate Clock. 
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Insurance Benefits Paid Recently 


Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Dieu 

Claim 

Bartlett, Charles F. 

Carpenter 

Oneonta 

Mar. G 

$500 

Boucher, Octave 

Watchman 

Fort Edward 

May 6 

*2,000 

Brennan, Kearn 

Gateman 

Archbald 

Mav 14 

1,000 

Brennan, Mark J. 

Switch Tender 

Carbondale 

Jan. 22 

500 

Bullris, Paul N. 

Loco. Cleaner 

Rouses Point 

Feb. 18 

1,200 

Carroll, Patrick F. 

Utility Man (MP) 

Carbondale 

Mar. 30 

1,400 

Cleverly, William S. 

Carpenter (Car i 

Colonie 

Apr. 1 

1,800 

Chiacchia, Nicola 

Trackman 

Watervliet 

Mar. 23 

1.000 

Coffay, William 

Cr. Watchman 

Miners Mills 

Mar. 10 

500 

Ooolican, Michael 

Trackman 

Scranton 

Apr. 12 

500 

Coppolo, Dominic 

Sec. Foreman 

Schenectady 

Jan. 4 

*3,000 

Daley, .lames W. 

Cr. Flagman 

Mechanicville 

May G 

1,200 

Davis, William H. 

Water Tender 

Carbondale 

May 23 

1,000 

Donohue, Jeremiah 

Flagman (MW) 

Glens Falls 

Mar. 24 

1,000 

Dougher, John A. 

Gateman 

Archbald 

Feb. 26 

1,000 

Dupee, Moses 

Trainman 

Rouses Point 

Mar. 3 

1,400 

Elder, Charles C. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Binghamton 

Feb. 5 

1,400 

Farrell, Paul J. 

Loco. Oiler 

Carbondale 

Feb. 16 

500 

Fennessy, Edward 

Storeman 

Watervliet 

Apr. 27 

1,000 

Fitzsimmons, James A. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Mar. 11 

1,200 

Gilroy, George W. 

Trainman 

Binghamton 

Mar. 21 

2,200 l 

Gorman. Edward T. 

Telgr-Towerniau 

Binghamton 

Mar. 20 

1,000 

Henry. Adam 

Hostler 

Altamont 

Mav 27 

1,000 

Herbert, Henry 

Gate Tender 

Scranton 

Mar. 8 

1,000 

Jalet, Thomas 

Carpenter (Can 

Watervliet 

May 17 

1,400 

Johnson, Edna C. 

Sec’y to Pres. 

New York 

Jan. 1 

**454 

Jones, Orville L. 

Cross. Flagman 

Albany 

Apr. 20 

1,000 

Joyce, Anthony A. 

Trainman 

Wilkes-Barre 

Feb. 10 

*4,800 

Kiluslus, Joseph 

Asst. Cook (MW) 

Simpson 

Dec. 31 

500 

Lawyer. Clarence M. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Albany 

Apr. 7 

1,400 

Letts. William 

Clerk (Car) 

Delanson 

Mar. 1 

1,400 

Manning, John G. 

Trainman 

Albany 

Apr. 7 

500 

Mason, Clarence A. 

Fm. Bdge Carp. 

Green Island 

Feb. 22 

l,S0O 

Meachem, Charles D. 

Trucker 

Binghamton 

Apr. 19 

1,000 

Xye, James N. (P) 

Trainman 

Albany 

Mar. 28 

1,000 

O'Neil, John 

Laborer (Car) 

Colonie 

May 22 

1,000 

Parkawitch. Stephen 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

Mar. 10 

*2,800 

Pease, Carleton W. 

Telegrapher 

Harpursville 

Mar. 11 

500 

Pliair. George F. 

Laborer (Stores) 

Plaltsburg 

Mar. 12 

1,200 

Philley, Smith 

Agent 

Glens Falls 

Apr. 18 

3.000 

Pratt, Barton M. 

Loco. Fireman 

Nineveh 

Mar. 14 

2,400 

Preston, Edward R. 

Loco. Fireman 

Oneonta 

Mav 13 

500 

Rausch. Paul 

Trucker 

Fort Edward 

May 14 

1,200 

Reynolds, Jay W. 

Conductor 

Oneonta 

Apr. 20 

*2,000 

Riley, George E. 

Water Ser. Fore. 

Oneonta 

Apr. 2 

2,200 

Rilev, Peter T. 

Cr. Watchman 

Albany 

Feb. 18 

1,000 

Shoudv, Charles 11. 

Clerk 

Delanson 

Apr. 28 

1,000 

Singley, Nathan T. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Apr. 12 

*4,400 

Skinner, James W. 

Trainman 

Binghamton 

Apr. 22 

*3.200 

Sleight, Katherine J. 

Telegrapher 

Whitehall 

Mar. 28 

500 

Swartz, Charles L. 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

May 26 

2,000 

Thomas, Edwin 

Cr. Watchman 

Dickson 

Mar. 21 

1,000 

Thompson, Charles S. 

Chf. Tar. Bureau 

Albany 

Feb. 21 

3,SOO 

Toohey. Patrick 

Cr. Flagman 

Albany 

Mar. 16 

1,000 

Van Vleck, Frank 

Cr. Flagman 

Cohoes 

Mar. 12 

500 

Washburn, Emery 

Gangman (MW) 

Uniondale 

Apr. 11 

2,400 

Winters, Henry 

Flagman (MW) 

Ballston Spa 

Mar. 13 

500 


(P) Pensioner. 

( •) Includes double Indemnity due to accidental death. 

(♦») Balance remaining after deduction of total and permanent disability benefits. 
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E CHOES of the Fourth Annual Car Building 
Contest, which was described in detail in 
The Bulletin of June 1, last, continue to 
lie heard. They are of such a highly complimen¬ 
tary nature as a whole that we can hardly refrain 
from quoting from a few of these expressions ex¬ 
cerpts that are typical of the sentiments expressed 
by the writers generally. They follow: 

“ Your Fourth Annual Car Building Contest at 
Green Island lived up to and even surpassed the 
success of previous contests * * * Aside front 

the pleasurable feeling I had after the excitement 
of the contest, I carried away some idea of the 
value and advantages of the toork. After hearing 
Colonel Loree’s address, it teas possible to real¬ 
ize hoxo these contests perpetuate the traditions 
of your Company and continue the spirit of good- 
fellowship and cooperation which has always been 
significant of The Delaware and Hudson Company 
|and of your department.'’ 


“ * * I also wish to congratulate you and 

Th eJJ claware and Hudson Company on the able 
manner in which this teas handled; and everybody 
I came in contact with had nothing but praise for 
The Delaware and Hudson Company and its 
officials.” 


B RUDDA SYLVES’ hesa one stronga man, 
Run a da steam shov’ to beata da ban’ 
Tonee on da section, hesa feci a so proud. 
Throws out liisa chest and a talka so loud; 

But I lika da job of my couz, Jima Jack, 

He don ’ make mucha talk, justa walka da 
track l 


“Many things that you did at your Shops 
different from what we have been doing and qi 
a few good points wo were able to pick up 
store away in our minds to put them into op < 
tion when we got home.” 


Walka da track and a watch all da way, 
Ten mile and back hesa go every day, 
Keep da eye peel and walka along, 

Giv’ da once over for anyting wrong, 

Ain’t no cinch job hesa got, data da fact, 
Takes da good man to walka da track 


“It was a revelation to me to witness such a 
contests and I hope that when you hold another 
I may be fortunate enough to receive an invitation 
to be in attendance.” 


“ I was very much impressed by the expertness 
of your car builders, also the spirit of cooperation 
shown by each of your employes.” 


Watcha da rail and a wateha da tie, 

Wava da han when da train rolla by, 

Fixa da switch and a fixa da light, 

Just a walk and a watch from da morning till 


“ I feel that I was fortuna te to be privileged to 
witness an event as instructive and unique as a 
car building contest, a thing which I am told 
your Company is the father of.” 


man, my couz .Jima Jack, 
r much, justa walka da track! 


ores of others 


Walka da track every day in da year, 

Walk when hes cloudy and walk when lies clear, 
Walk in da rain and a walk in da snow 
One hundred above or twenty below 
Makes him no never min', hees just shoulder da 
pack, 

An’ get on da job and a walka da track! 

—A nonymous. 


Maybe you’ve heard 
Of the old stork bird 
Who Inhabits the residence districts. 
His voice Isn't heard, 

His plumes are absurd, 

But he helps out the vital statistics. 

—The Synchroni; 
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Clicks from the Rails 


‘Down to Eight-Tenths of a Cent We flank Others In Homicides 


Cars Move 29 Miles Per Day 


For each dollar of freight 
revenue received by the rail¬ 
road In 1925, eight-tenths of a 
cent was paid out In loss and 
damage claims. This Is the 
lowest rate per dollar of freight 
revenue that has been reported 
since 1901 when It was seven- 
tenths of a cent. Since that 
year the average has fluctuated, 
reaching as high as nearly three 
cents out of each dollar In 1919. 

This new record Is due In 
large part to the high reoord of 
efliclency which the railroads 
are maintaining and to the close 
cooperation of the carriers and 
the shipping public. Bach year 
also sees a reduction In the 
amount of freight stolen and Is 
due, In no small way, to the 
vigilance of employes. From a 
total of $9,924,747 In 1921, 
claims of this nature were re¬ 
duced to $1,492,451 for 1925. 
This latter figure represents a 
decrease of 34 per cent com¬ 
pared with 1924. 


Enforcing '‘ Rule G " in the 70's 

Enforcement of " Rule G ” In 
the early 70’s was accomplished 
In various ways. The following 
pledge dated at San Francisco, 
October 18, 1871, according to 
the Southern Pacific Bulletin, 
was the form used by the old 
California Pacific Company: 

“ Before Ood and in the pres¬ 
ence of S. O. Putnam, witness, I 
promise that while l remain in 
the employ of the Cal. Pac. R. R. 
Co., I will not drink either rum, 
pin, brandy, wines or beer of any 
kind. 

“At any time 1 shall desire to 
break this pledge, I promise to 
give the Superintendent of 
Steamers three days’ notice to 
that effect." 


Greater Speed Is Demanded 

“ That the United States is 
one vast economic unit, the 
greatest economic unit In his¬ 
tory, is due to our rail trans¬ 
portation facilities more than to 
any other one factor. Our coun¬ 
try and Its people continue to 
grow rapidly In wealth, purchas¬ 
ing power, living standards and 
numbers. The demand—the ne¬ 
cessity of the times—Is for 
greater speed In transportation 
and communications. That we 
are able each year to afford new 
luxuries is one, of the Inevitable 
benefits resulting from transpor¬ 
tation.”— General W. W. Atter- 
burt, president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Class One railroads in April 
paid $30,188,496 in taxes, an in¬ 
crease of $2,021,938, or 7.2 per 
cent, over the same month in 
1926. 


By an analysis of 611 of 10,- 
100 homicides reported In Con¬ 
tinental United States for 1926, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company found that eighty-six 
were justifiable; fifty-four com¬ 
mitted suicide; eighty-four as¬ 
sailants had not been appre¬ 
hended within one year after the 
crime; 108 were released as in¬ 
nocent : 258 cases out of the 
original 458 assailants were 
actually brought to trial; sixty- 
two acquitals were granted, and 
in 187 cases the assailant was 
judged guilty. In only eight 
cases was the death penalty im¬ 
posed and nine alleged assailants 
v ere released either on suspend¬ 
ed sentence or simply with a 
fine. The record for the country 
was fourteen times greater than 
that of England and Wales, and 
six times that of Canada. 


‘Passengers See Motorist Overturn 

Passengers on No. 2, a Chi¬ 
cago and Alton northbound lim¬ 
ited, one day not long ago, wit¬ 
nessed an unlooked for climax 
to a race In which the driver of 
a motor car deemed fit he should 
engage with the train. Mile 
after mile he managed to hold 
his own quite well, but at 
Griggs, while turning out for a 
slower moving car, his machine 
turned upside down in the high¬ 
way. Later it was learned that 
fortunately none of the occu¬ 
pants of the car had suffered 
more than slight bruises. 


Only Negro Conductor Dies 

Henry Vanness, 84, said to 
have been the only negro rail¬ 
road conductor in the United 
States, and the first New York, 
New Haven and Hartford em¬ 
ploye to be given a life pension 
with full pay, died recently at 
Rockville, Conn He began his 
railroad career in 1864 and be¬ 
came a conductor in 1880. Citi¬ 
zens of Rockville paid their re¬ 
spects by lowering to half mast 
all public flags on the day of his 
funeral. 


Bobby was one of a party of 
picnickers. In order to reach the 
place where they were to have 
lunch, it was necessary to cross 
a railroad. Going ahead, Bobby 
saw a train approaching and ex¬ 
citedly cried to his father: 
“ Hurry, Daddy, or else give me 
the lunch.” 


The stralghtest railroad in 
America Is said to be the 200- 
mile extension of the Seaboard 
Air Line in Florida. It has 
eight miles of curves.— Railway 
Review (Extension Issue.) 


Freight cars moved on an 
average of twenty-nine miles 
per day on the steam railroads 
of this country during the month 
of April. This was the highest 
average of any April on record 
and an Increase of one mile over 
the best previous April which 
was in 1923. It was also an In¬ 
crease of 2.4 miles over April of 
last year. In computing these 
average movements, account Is 
taken of all freight cars in serv¬ 
ice, Including cars in transit, 
cars In process of being loaded 
and unloaded, cars undergoing or 
awaiting repairs and also cars 
on side tracks for which no load 
is immediately available. The 
average load per car in April 
was 26.2 tons, an increase of 
three-tenths of a ton over April 
last year and one-hair of a ton 
above April, 1924. Compared 
with April 3 923, however, it was 
a decrease of one and one-half 
tons. 


Saved Passengers ’ Lioes 

Frank Coggins. 26 years old. 
engineer on a Net? York-Phlla- 
delphia express recently saved 
several hundred passengers on 
his train from possible injury, 
according to the New York 
Times, when he set the air 
brakes after he had been struck 
by a mail bag swinging on an 
arm as he passed through the 
station at Colonla, N. J. Al¬ 
though suffering from an injury 
to his forehead, he ran his train 
to New Brunswick, where be 
was removed to a hospital. 
Five stitches were required to 
close the w’ound. 


Important 

” Rastus, who is dat solvent 
looking gentleman speculating 
up and down de aisles wid the 
gold obstacles?" 

‘‘Don’ you organize him?” 

“ No, ah don’ organize him. 
Ah's never been induced by 
him.” 

“ I'se franchised you don‘ or¬ 
ganize him. He’s de most con¬ 
fiscated man in our whole diaph¬ 
ragm. He’s de new pasture at 
our church.”— Timely Pointers. 


Women Effiiient Crossing Guards 

Six women have been em¬ 
ployed as highway crossing 
guards on the St. Louis division 
of the Pennsylvania since Octo¬ 
ber, 1918, and their records are 
characterized as perfect by the 
officials of the company. Dur¬ 
ing their tour of duty no acci¬ 
dents have occurred at the 
crossings at which they are sta¬ 
tioned. 
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c U7ie Man Who Counts 

Su THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

IS 

I T IS NOT the critic who counts; not the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbled, or where the doer of deeds 
could have done them better. The credit 
belongs to the man who is actually in the 
arena, whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; 
errs and comes short again and again, be¬ 
cause there is no effort without error and 
shortcoming; who does actually strive to 
do the deeds; who knows the great enthu¬ 
siasm, the great devotions, spends himself 
in a worthy cause; who at the best knows 
in the end the triumph of high achieve¬ 
ment, and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who knew neither victory nor 
















